Introduction

allegiance upon his friendship with Addison are evidence
of the warmth of Swift's feelings, for he was conscious of
the futility of it. 'Our friendship will go off by this
damned business of party/1 But, in common with other
churchmen of his time, Swift's leanings were to politics;
and his recognized abilities as a pamphleteer swept him
into the party machine. What he wrote was with convic-
tion, even if, as the politician almost inevitably must, he
cast about to score telling points. His wit, his brilliant
irony, the natural bent of his mind, fitted him for the
service in which his pen was enlisted by Harley and St,
John, but he was not an untrained recruit. To understand
the reason of his commission and of his sudden rise to
social and political power it will be well to retrace the
years.
3
When Swift, leaving Trinity College, Dublin, entered
the household of Sir William Temple in 1689 he was in
his twenty-second year and the retired statesman had just
passed the age of sixty. Moreover it was twenty years
since Temple had abandoned public business for the com-
panionship of his books, for the sunlight and shadow of
his gardens. Lady Giffard, in the 'Character' she wrote
of her brother. Sir William, tells us that he took 'pleasure
in makeing others easy and happy', that he 'converst with
the meanest' of his servants, that he 'grew lazy, and easier
in his humor as he grew older', and professed that 'there
was nothing worth living for after' a man was past the age
of sixty.2 We can, therefore, believe that when Swift
entered Temple's household he was received with kind-
ness. As time went by he became more necessary to
Temple, and, although they parted company twice,3 he
1  14 Dec. 1710.
2  The Early Essays and 'Romances of Sir William Temple, cd. G. C.
Moore Smith, pp. 27-31.
3  He was away (r) Summer of 1690 to the latter part of 1691; (2) May
1694 to May 1696.